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A LOVER'S ABSTRACTION. 

When this poor heart is dust, and I no more 
Can see thee, hear thee, thrill at thy caress, 
Or whisper that I love, what sore distress 
Shall seize my soul with pangs unknown before ! 
Still to love on, and on, still to adore 
When life has shrunk into a thought ; when less, 
And less, hope's anchor holds me to the shore, 
Drifting into infinity : possess 
The lingering desire, the passionate 
Longing ; I, who shall never more of thee 
Be known : — Oh, 'tis too horrible a fate ! 
Come, let me clutch at straws, ere such a sea 
Howls o'er my head and leaves me desolate — 
Kiss me, ere I have lost thee utterly ! 

Why, 'twas a dream ! some nightmare of the mind, 

By fate conjured to mock a lover's bliss. 

The moody shape dissolved at thy warm kiss, 

As clouds before a summer-breathing wind. 

Thy heart beats on my own ; tender and kind, 

Thine eyes drink in my soul ; all fears I miss 

In the sweet circle of thine arms, — in this 

Fate can not come, and death is left behind. 

Why, if my soul could ever leave thee here, 

Widowed and lorn, it could not further go 

Than thy breast warms the air, and, lingering near, 

Would melt into thy own, as the late snow 

In spring melts on some flower. Then, kiss me, dear, 

And seal the future with a holy vow. 

— Geo. T. Welch. 



'PIQUE," AT THE FIFTH AVENUE 
THEATRE. 



After a certain amount of labor and production in 
any given direction, it becomes usual to think of the 
performer of that labor, and the manager of that pro- 
duction, as always engaged in similar work, and as 
only allowed a given time between the exhibition to 
the world of one and another result of that labor. 
Smith is always spoken of, or inquired of, with refer- 
ence to the special book which he is about to produce 
or has well under way ; Jones comes under similar 
supervision, as to the play which he has necessarily 
been privately elaborating as a condition of ' ' nobody 
having heard anything of him " for a certain period ; 
and Robinson is fixed in the public mind as assuredly 
having some new labor-saving invention nearly ready, 
whether any one has heard of it or no, so many weeks 
or months having elapsed since the production and 
patenting of his double back-action potato-masher. 
Something they must have been doing all that while. 
So much the public knows, intuitively. What is that 
something ? This the public keeps asking, and will 
keep asking, till the day of doom, with reference to all 
men known to have the cacoethes, terminated by any 
descriptive word in the language — the sacred hunger 
of doing any one of an hundred imaginable things. 
It is just possible, meanwhile, that that general 
mother, the public, is in this only repeating the 
anxious inquiry, in another shape, of any personal 
mother, when, her invisible darling having given no 
sound to her ears for a considerable period of time, 
she draws the conclusion that he necessarily must be 
in some sort of mischief, in the closet or the coal-bin, 
and calls out accordingly. 

Possibly there never was a more incarnate play- 
wright, conjoined with the manager, than Augustin 
Daly, of the New York Fifth Avenue Theatre. As a 
playwright alone, separated from the manager, he has 
certainly one peer, and possibly one superior, — Mr. 
Dion Boucicault being able to elaborate a much 
greater number of plays within any given period, and 
being also much his leader in the art of helping him- 
self to material, crude or already in use, from alt the 
four corners of dramatic possibility, and the cognate 
art of proving that whatever he has taken, from any- 
where or any one, was originally placed there by him- 
self, and belonged to him from the beginning of time, 
being merely used by others, in the interim, by per- 
mission of his august self. (Instances need not 
be adduced ; but perhaps the cool assumption of 
"Mimi," in which Henri Murger was first belittled 
and then overslaughed, may occur to some few who 
read and who have not been cuttle-fished into oblivi- 
ousness of all the truths of current literature. ) But 
to return to the special point under notice : Mr. Daly 
is undoubtedly the leading dramatist of his time, as 



conjoined with the manager ; and the public are 
always on the look-out for something necessarily 
flowing from any given number of months in which 
he has not appeared in his authorial character. Lately, 
those months have been many, the mere changing of 
the name and a few of the stage-effects of "Leah," 
being properly considered as mere by-play — the work 
of a rainy day or an idle morning — for one of his 
energy. And, fully carrying out the general expecta- 
tion in some particulars, and overrunning it in a few 
if disappointing it in others, — we have the produc- 
tion of "Pique," at the Fifth Avenue, as the answer 
to all questions, and the alleviation of all anxieties. 

Probably ' ' Pique " is the most remarkable play 
yet achieved by Mr. Daly's hand. Its elaboration at 
once proves the activity of the author's mind, its 
heterogeneousness, and its full capacity for under- 
standing what will "take." With the elements of 
assured and probably lasting popularity, and certainly 
with an interest which commands the attention of 
every beholder, it is (not to put too fine a point upon 
it), the oddest jumble that ever crossed the brain of 
a genius, or sprang from the nightmare of a pretender 
to that divine quality. In the first act it is nearer to 
light comedy than any other form of dramatic com- 
position — with the farcical element rather thrown 
forward than subordinated, and with the promise 
naturally conveyed that the remainder of the piece is 
to be at least nearer to the same quality than hemp- 
bagging, or even linsey-woolsey, to Turkish satin. 
Considering the society- tendency of the first act as the 
Turkish satin aforementioned, it is not too much to 
say that the second act (we think it is the second : the 
play being literally in seven, memory may falter) — 
displays the linsey-woolsey, not at all discreditably, 
however incongruously, in a dash of domestic drama 
worthy of "The Willow Copse," or "Milky White. 
There is no actual shock, so far, however the promise 
of the beginning may have been varied. But when, 
in some of the subsequent acts (we falter, again, as 
to number and relation), the whole thing changes 
into Seven Dials melodrama, beating "The House 
on the Bridge " and ' ' Across the Continent " in their 
own specialties — then, to say the least, the faculty of 
surprise is fully awakened, even if that of satisfaction 
is not deprived of all occupation. Never, in plain 
terms — never was there such an incongruous mix 
ture, such a departure from all leading promise, with 
no actual leaving of the thread of the story, as this 
last farce-comedy-domestic-drama-melodrama exhibits. 
The ' l Charlie Ross " feeling in the play-going mind 
duly worked (and effectively worked, let it be said), 
there is again more than a glimpse of domestic drama 
in the closing act, and even a glimmer of comedy 
with the farce element again superadded. A wonder- 
ful mixture — we can not avoid repeating the state- 
ment in plain terms — a wonderful mixture, passing 
the calculation of the ordinary play-goer, and throw- 
ing the Unsuccessful Dramatist into despair as to his 
ever living to produce anything worthy of being 
named with it. It can well be imagined that such a 
blending of all that attracts the play-goer under 
widely differing conditions, must be in a certain sense 
effective ; and so "Pique " certainly is, as it would be 
markedly more so if three classes of audience could 
manage to be present at the same representation, and 
each pick out the scenic, active and verbal plums of 
its own taste for its own delectation. 

We have no intention of detailing the plot of 
"Pique," which (to quote a phrase which may before 
have been used) must be seen to be appreciated, and 
which will have been seen, before this sees the light, 
by so many thousands that the box-sheet may natu- 
rally revolt at anything approaching to adverse criti- 
cism. Enough to say, that the plot deals with some 
of the deepest feelings of human nature, and that the 
main story is one worthy of being pondered by a very 
large body of observers. It is not too much to 
believe that, in the main, the world may be the better 
for studying the leading incidents, and applying cer- 
tain details to individual instruction and after-action. 
Very droll, meanwhile, are some of the episodes — 
by far the drollest being that of the two young fellows 
' ' hunting in couples, " so to speak, in their courting 



experiences, with the inevitable quarreling inci4ent to 
such an arrangement running throughout. It only 
remains to say, of the play, that the dialogue is 
generally bright, as well as appropriate to the different 
conditions represented — that it is not seldom very 
witty and enjoyable — and that, upon this score alone, 
it is among the very best things that Mr. Daly has 
done, and no declension from the admitted high 
standard of ' ' Divorce. " 

Of the acting in this play, much might be said — 
indeed, much more than the already considerable 
length of this paper will permit to follow, — and of 
the care and excellence of the production, only less. 
We can only rapidly run over the cast, with a word 
for each of prominence, and with something more 
than a word in one or two instances. It needs 
scarcely be said that in the part of ^Matthew Standish, 
the Massachusetts mill-owner, Mr. Charles Fisher "is 
thoroughly excellent. He has to-day no superior in 
this line of old men, and * ' there an end. " Nor will 
any doubt that as Dr. Gossilt, the blunderingly bene- 
volent, with a certain keenness at bottom, Mr. John 
Brougham is equally at home, and equally excellent. 
There is not much to test the blending of comedy and 
melodrama inherent in Mr. Harkins, in the part of 
Captain Arthur Standish, U S. N. ; but probably no 
man on the stage could play it better or more natu- 
rally. Mr. Maurice Barrymore is thoroughly English, 
and not the less acceptable, in the part of Raymond 
Lessing — no grateful character, but one which he 
elevates all that it is capable. Nothing can be droller 
— except something else of his own — than the 
Sammy Dymple. of Mr. James Lewis, one of the 
coupled matrimony-hunters before spoken of; and he 
has at least a good foil in Mr. John Drew as Thorsby 
Gyll. (Why, oh why, so much of the "y" as in the 
last two names?) Mr. Frank Hardenberg is thor- 
oughly at home (we hope he may not take the expres- 
sion in any offensive sense ! ) as Ragmoney Jim, the 
tramp, burglar and child-stealer ; and his "pals," 
Padder and Picker Bob, are very forcibly rendered by 
Messrs. Davidge and Rockwell. Mr. Deveau has 
nothing to do, except to appear at the right moment, 
as Captain Speers, of the "force ; " and Mr. Beekman 
has even less, as Rattlin, the boatswain. 

Turning to the lady portion of the cast, an equally 
grateful task lies before the critical eye and pen. 
Miss Fanny Davenport, whose developments of power 
at odd times and in odd places, have stamped her as 
no little of a mystery, plays the opening portions of 
her role with so little verve as almost to deserve the 
charge of being careless and slovenly ; but ample is 
the atonement made for this, later and throughout. , 
Her Mabel Renfrew, from the moment when that 
misguided wife (married from "pique") falls seri- 
ously into trouble, is forcible to the very extreme of 
intensity — absolutely grand at some points, and well 
worthy of the convulsive feeling it creates. Since 
seeing Miss Kate Bateman in the maturity of her best 
girlish powers, in the sorrowful scenes of " Leah, " we 
have seen no American or English actress playing 
with more terrible, and yet pleasing force, than Miss 
Davenport in the repentant, wronged, and bereaved 
scenes of this play, of which the measurement for. her 
is very obvious. Oddly enough, and entirely beyond 
the expectation even of those who have known her 
best — there are many minutes of the more intense 
portions of her role, when the very voice and action 
of Kate Bateman at her best, seem to be present and 
informing the hopeless wife and sorrowful mother; 
and perhaps no higher praise than this, without the 
suspicion of imitation, is either necessary or easily 
possible. She has a difficult task, too, in the substi- 
tution, in which a lady becomes temporarily a female 
tramp and supposed companion of thieves and bur- 
glary — and does it admirably; but those who have 
before noted her capacity for assuming the part of. one 
of the "dangerous classes," will feel less of surprise 
at this special exhibition of power, than of gratifica- 
tion at noting how this young comedienne, brought 
to the test, and with the besetting entanglements of 
hoydenhood all shred away, can reach forth and grasp 
the worthiest meed of the tragedienne. Second, and 
only second, in the force of female representation, in , 




this play, is the part of Raikh (a waif from the city 
slums), given by Miss Sidney Cowell with a graceful 
force and propriety which make the rendering one of 
the leading features of the whole, well carrying out 
the prophecies of future celebrity already made for her 



INDISCRETION. — Otto Erdmann. 

in these pages. Miss Emily Rigl, in the part of 
Lucille Renfrew, the step-mother, plays with exquisite 
propriety, and finds that French shrug, in which she 
is so inimitable, well in place and effective. That 
handsome animated icicle, Miss Jeffreys Lewis, some- 



times almost warms to human temperature, in the 
part of the overlooked but affectionate Mary Slan- 
dish ; Mrs. G. H. Gilbert gives us one more of her 
loving and lovely old maids (in which she has at the 
present time no equal on the American stage), as 
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COURT OF LIONS, ALHAMBRA, GRANADA.— Richard Seel. 



Aunt Dorothy ; and the minor female characters are, 
at least, respectable and effective. 

Whatever opinion may have been expressed of the 
play, "Pique," in the preceding, far fewer words are 
needed to say that, with so admirable a cast, and with 



its inherent appeals to those feelings easiest reached 
in an audience, it has proved, and seems likely to 
continue, an assured and almost overwhelming suc- 
cess. To this -end, its unexceptionable setting in 
every detail has no doubt contributed materially — no 



other feature of any dramatic performance, at this 
time, having more power to charm at once and last- 
ingly, than that which used to exercise scarcely any in- 
fluence whatever, — the work of the stage-carpenter, 
the scene-painter, the upholsterer and the modiste. 



